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of truth and acknowledgment of authority ever come from study of the 
printed page. Can a man embody his teachings and inspiration in a book ? 
Do the epistles of Paul ever work within the reader today an authoritative 
conviction, such as his words once wrought in his hearers ? Can the Christ 
use a book, a formula, or a rite as a vehicle through which he may transmit 
his truth and his grace ? If such is the case, then authority is detachable 
from living human personalities, though not from the living divine per- 
sonality. Dr. Moore would seem to agree with this conclusion, for he says: 

It is this authority of God which has seemed to us to lie behind and to be 
manifested in the authority of sacred books, of Christian institutions, of doctrines 
and ritual, and, it is no irreverence to say also, of Christ himself. (P. 327.) 

Our author goes on to explain the various conceptions of authority that 
have prevailed in the church, and then takes issue with Professor Briggs in 
ascribing co-ordinate authority to the Bible, the church, and the reason. 
This leads to a resurvey of the whole field under discussion, which serves 
as a final summary. 

Dr. Moore filled his appointment to the Lowell lectureship with distin- 
guished success and thereby accomplished his main purpose. The publi- 
cation of the lectures is of secondary importance. It is impossible to 
compress within the compass of this book an adequate treatment of so 
many themes, each one of which is the center of a vast literature. 

E. K. Mitchell. 

Hartford Theological Seminary. 
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The method of teaching Hebrew has been as notably improved as that 
of any other branch of linguistic science. Each teacher, however, who is 
a teacher, gradually works out the method which he can most effectively 
use in the classroom. Fagnani 1 says of his book: "The work is a growth; 
it has been the slow result of ten years of experience in teaching elementary 
Hebrew." If this volume is to be followed lesson by lesson as herein 
arranged, the fundamental method is the old one — that of beginning with 
the alphabet and proceeding through a mass of difficult problems before 
any reading is done. This was the method pursued forty years ago in 
teaching Greek and Latin. To most students it is essential that they be 
given the easiest and most effective method of acquiring the first of the 
group of Semitic tongues. That method for the large majority of minds 

1 A Primer of Hebrew. By Charles Prospero Fagnani. New York: Scribner, 
1903. viii + 119 pages. 
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is the inductive, where the work actually begins, not with a statement of 
principles, but with the memorizing of a portion of the Hebrew text. From 
this text the instructor can gather up illustrations of principles which can 
be so presented as rather to be absorbed than learned by sheer efforts of 
the memory. While this Primer may be an advance over Davidson's 
Introductory Hebrew Grammar, it is not, in our opinion, such a book as 
modern methods of teaching languages require, nor such as greatly to 
lighten the task in comparison with the presentations in the older Hebrew 
grammars. In thus pronouncing our opinion, we do not lose sight of the 
fact that the most successful use of any method depends almost wholly on 
the personality and teaching ability of the instructor. For the author, 
and for those who cling to his methods, the results may justify the scheme 
though modern pedagogical methods in teaching languages are not adopted. 
Time and experience with various classes of pupils will determine the 
questions at issue. 

As long ago as 1861 Olshausen conjectured that the upright line found 
here and there in the Hebrew Scriptures served to point outjmarginal glosses 
subsequently interpolated. Ortenberg in 1887 treated the same question 
elaborately in Zeitschrift fur alttestamentliche Wissenschajt. Others at later 
dates have discussed the theory at considerable length. Kennedy's book 3 
shows that he purposed to make an exhaustive study of the whole problem. 
With that end in view he noted every occurrence of the upright line, or 
"note-line," as he names it in his title, from Genesis to Malachi. This 
line is said to have been introduced long ago by observant and scrupulous 
scribes who sought to conserve the text of Hebrew Scriptures as correctly 
as possible. The mere insertion of this line calls attention to some reading 
that is unusual or peculiar, and to assure the reader that the text before 
him is what the scribe found in the original from which he copied it. Fur- 
thermore, it is thought to have had its origin in pre-Massoretic times, when 
the text consisted merely of consonants. It seems largely to have lost its 
significance when the Massoretes did their work, for it was called Pdseq, 
and, combined with a Munafy, formed an accent called Legarmeh. It 
was thus incorrectly reckoned as part of the system of accents. We shall 
mention a few cases only to indicate the comprehensive character of Ken- 
nedy's work. This "note-line" may be inserted: (a) with unusual divine 
names; (b) between the same letter repeated in different but adjacent words ; 
(c) when the same is not repeated, but expected; (d) between two words 
identical in form; (e) between adjacent words similar in form; (J) with con- 

1 The Note-Line in the Hebrew Scriptures, Commonly Called Pdseq, or P'siq. 
By James Kennedy. New York: Imported by Scribner, 1903. 129 pages. 
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flate readings; (g) between similar expressions which are adjacent; (h) with 
superfluities which may be considered variously; (i) with omissions; 
(J) peculiar forms of words; (k) abnormal constructions in grammar; 
(/) remarkable order of words; (m) startling statements, thus noted as 
questionable; (n) anthropopathic expressions; (0) suspected readings; 
(p) unsolved difficulties. A very detailed examination of passages under 
each of these divisions convinces the reader that the classification has 
sufficient grounds for its existence. The results of the investigation point 
out particularly that the "note-line" is a sign of textual difficulties of 
some kind. The careful observance of its presence at any rate must 
prove of value to the textual critic and the exegete. An appendix gives 
a complete list of passages in which the "note-line" is found. 

Professor Cheyne develops very largely in this numbers of the Critica 
his views concerning the lost Jerahmeel. The entire history of the North- 
ern Kingdom is practically transferred to the Negeb. Thus Judah 
becomes the real "Northern Kingdom." The capital of the kings of 
Israel is Shimron in the Negeb, not Shomeron in the north. We are given 
a southern Bethel, a southern Ephraim, a southern Gilgal, a southern 
Aramean kingdom of which Naaman was a native, with many other such 
discoveries. So also the scene of activity of Elijah and Elisha is trans- 
ferred to the southern highlands of Jerahmeel. Amanah and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, become Jerahmeel and Perath, rivers of Aram-Cusham, 
a north-Arabian district. But we confess that our breath is somewhat 
taken away by the discovery that Hiddekel, the river of the "Gan-Eden" 
is really Jerahmeel. "Asshur" lies in this region; also "Ishmael;" it 
was "a man of Ishmael" whose arrow slew Ahab. But a complete list 
of the discoveries made by Cheyne cannot be given here. In view, how- 
ever, of the real need of a careful criticism of the text of the Books of Kings, 
it could be wished that Cheyne had omitted the pseudo-historical sugges- 
tions that occupy the larger part of his space, until he had given us a 
satisfactory textus receptus. 

Principal Marshall* accepts the general modern view of the composite 
authorship of the book of Job, though emphasizing unity of purpose. But 
he does not find reasons for believing the book to be composite in the 
linguistic peculiarities, or in variations in style, but in the diversity of its 
theological positions. In the latter there is unmistakable evidence of 

3 Critica Biblica. Part IV, "First and Second Kings." By T. K. Cheyne. 
London: Black. 

^American Commentary on the Old Testament: Job. J. T. Marshall. Philadel- 
phia: American Baptist Publication Society, xxii-l-131 pages. 
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much development. Marshall would find in the book every answer that 
has been offered as a solution of the problem of evil. In some details, 
the commentator parts company with the majority of critics. Zophar is 
not the commonplace man he is usually deemed, but the profoundest 
philosopher of the interlocutors — the true sage. The lost third speech of 
Zophar he would find in the reconstructed third speech of Bildad, 25; 26: 
7-14, while the actual third speech of Bildad he would deem to be 24: 18-21. 
This is made plausible by its use of phrases and ideas occurring in the other 
Bildad speeches. Marshall regards Elihu as unfairly treated by most 
critics. He was the real advocate of the view that moral discipline is the 
reason for the tribulation of the righteous. This doctrine other recent 
critics usually find in Eliphaz. "Elihu touches more on the immanence 
of God than any other Old Testament writer." In the speeches of Jehovah 
Marshall discovers decidedly more than most can see. They are great 
expositions of the divine love — to be classed with Hosea. The line of 
argument found in Matt. 6:26ff. is used. It is to be feared, however, 
that in this interpretation the critic has been influenced by a desire to find 
in the book all the solutions offered for the problem of suffering. Touch- 
ing the recognized development of the idea of God in Israel, Marshall 
seeks to combine old and new. "Ethical monotheism was deeply ingrained 
into the Hebrew consciousness. By Hosea, Amos, and Isaiah it was resus- 
citated, not created." Job himself is regarded as an early historic per- 
sonage whose history was widely known among Semitic peoples, and who 
thus furnished a figure about which to group late theological speculations. 
The terminus a quo for the composition may be placed in the period of the 
captivity of the eastern tribes under Tiglath-pileser IH. The terminus 
ad quern cannot be fixed; it may be, though Marshall apparently thinks 
it improbable, as late as Malachi. 

The latest volume 5 in the series containing the "Messages of the Bible," 
edited by Professors Sanders and Kent, of Yale University, contains the 
Psalms of the Old Testament and the Book of Lamentations, presented 
in groupings according to subjects and paraphrased according to the plan 
of the series. The introduction deals with the general divisions of the 
subject, such as the religious value of the Psalms, the characteristics of 
Hebrew poetry, and some of the problems of the Psalter. Professor 
McFadyen has displayed admirable tact and insight in his treatment of 
these themes. Excellent work has also been done in the groupings of the 
psalms, where a compromise has been made between the difficult and 

s Messages of tlie Psalmists. By John E. McFadyen. New York: Scribner, 
1904. 329 pages. $1.25, net. 
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probably impossible method of chronological arrangement, on the one 
side, and a purely topical division, on the other. The groups adopted 
include psalms of adoration, of reflection, of thanksgiving, the celebra- 
tion of worship, the historical, imprecatory, and penitential psalms, those 
of petition, the royal psalms, psalms concerning the universal reign of 
Jehovah, and the Book of Lamentations. At only one point, therefore, 
has an attempt been made to arrange any of the material in historical 
order. This is in connection with the psalms of thanksgiving, where 
three groups are presented — those relating to the deliverance from Sen- 
nacherib, those referring to the release from the exile, and those which relate 
to the Maccabean victories. Each group is preceded by a brief intro- 
ductory section summarizing its contents and characteristics, and footnotes 
treat of the more important items of textual criticism or exegesis. In an 
appendix there are brief hints regarding the superscriptions of the Psalms, 
an alphabetical arrangement of the material, and a list of helpful books 
of reference. The work is an admirable modernization of the Psalms, 
and presents briefly the attitude of modern scholarship toward the collec- 
tion. Especially good is the work that has been done in the modernization 
of the language of the Psalms. 

A new edition 6 of the Psalms bears the strong commendation of a leading 
Roman Catholic official in a letter to the cardinal archbishop of Paris, 
and presents, as its preface, a complimentary note from Cardinal Mathieu. 
The author has shown his allegiance to the traditions of his church in his 
treatment of the Psalms. At the same time, the work presents an admi- 
rable review of the criticism of the Psalter, and is a serious effort to reach 
a satisfactory position in regard to it. The Introduction deals with the 
titles, authorship, dates, literary character, theology, and present value 
of the book. The positions taken throughout are strongly conservative. 
The titles are regarded as genuine for the most part, and the date of the 
collection is placed in the period from David to Ezra and Nehemiah. 
The Davidic character of a large section of the Psalter is assumed. The 
work of biblical critics like Vogel, Ewald, de Wette, Olshausen, Reuss, 
and Cheyne is cited only to be dismissed as unconvincing. Little help 
for a sound study of the book can be got from such a treatment. Yet 
there are two features in the volume that are worthy of praise. The 
section of the Introduction which deals with the literary character of the 
Psalms is admirable. The author treats his theme in an enthusiastic 
spirit that kindles a like interest in the reader. Similarly the version into 

6 Les Psaumes. Traduits de l'Hei>reu par M. B. D'Eyragues. Paris: Lecoffre, 
1904. bdv+427 pages. Fr. 7.50. 
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which he has rendered the poems is full of dignity and grace, and reveals 
in an unusual degree the meanings of the original. Without adding much 
to exegetical material through the footnotes, which leave much to be 
desired, the translator has reproduced in large measure the spirit and 
form of the Psalms. Special attention has been given to the metrical 
nature of the poems, and the results are helpful. 

The superscriptions of the Psalms have been a kind of sphinx to biblical 
students. Their origin and purpose have given rise to many theories and 
interpretations. Thirtle 7 happily has made a step in advance by an 
observation that curiously enough has escaped the attention of scholars 
in all the past. He noted that the third chapter of Habakkuk is preceded 
and followed by expressions that seem to be united in the superscriptions 
of the Psalms. "A prayer of Habakkuk the prophet, set to Shigionoth," 
precedes, and, "For the Chief Musician, on my stringed instruments" 
follows that poem. The same division of the superscriptions of the Psalms 
would put a new face on most of the Psalter. When we remember that 
the Psalms were probably first written continuously without a break of 
any kind, it is easy to see how the superscription matter was sandwiched 
between any two. If now the true arrangement of the so-called titles is 
that now found in Habakkuk, we can see how when the Psalms were 
separated it was possible for the extraneous matter to be grouped into 
one mass. That, indeed, is just what took place, for from the first to the 
last of the Psalter all the title matter stands at the head of each psalm to 
which any such matter belongs. Now, Thirtle's plan, on the basis of the 
observation made in Habakkuk, is to split the superscriptions, placing at 
the end of each preceding psalm generally all the matter placed before the 
statement of the authorship or literary character, and at the head of each 
psalm the authorship statement, and the items that follow it. Such a 
rearrangement quite revolutionizes our conception of the superscriptions 
or titles. It raises many questions regarding the age of the Psalter, its 
original composition and transmission, its inner character, the grammar 
of the psalm titles, and the interpretation of the many whose readings and 
content have been hitherto a riddle to exegetes. This was a happy observa- 
tion of Thirtle, and one that promises good results in the future. Some 
of his own explanations of the obscurities of the Psalter are convincing, 
while others are still very questionable. The Al-tashheth put at the conclu- 
sion of Pss. 56, 57, 58, and 74, as descriptive of the one great feature of those 
documents, is very enlightening. But the proposed explanation of Aijdetk 

1 The Titles of the Psalms: Their Nature and Meaning Explained. By James 
William Thirtle. London and New York: Frowde, 1904. viii+386 pages. 
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hash-shakar (Ps. 21), or of gonotk elem rehokim (Ps. 55), gives slight satis- 
faction. We are convinced that Thirtle is on the right track, and that his 
discovery will ultimately make for a larger and fuller knowledge of the 
Psalter. The volume embraces the entire Psalter of the Revised Version, 
with the titles rearranged on the new basis, and with notes that are helpful 
in understanding them. 

Principal Marshall accepts the theory of the late date of the book of 
Ecclesiastes, 8 considering that 250-200 B. C. is the most probable period 
for its origin. The title he regards as chosen with reference to the words 
"goads " and ' ' stakes "in 12:11. The Revised Version ' ' masters of assem- 
blies" should be read, according to Marshall, "those skilled in gathering." 
"The Preacher" is a "skilful gatherer" of stimulating and edifying things. 
Since familiarity with the Greek learning is admitted, it might have been 
well to consider whether this passage were not a deliberate imitation of a 
Greek method of announcing a decree or conclusion. In The Suppliants 
of ^schylus the king replies to the demand of the envoys by quoting the 
law upon the subject, introducing the law thus: "It hath been solemnly 
decreed by the popular assembly, and the nail hath been driven through 
that it may remain firmly fastened: it is not in tablets or the folded leaves 
of books, but you hear it from my mouth" (Suppliants, 922 ff.). But 
Marshall would have us find in the parallel Hebrew passage a veiled 
warning against much reading of Greek books, coupled with a preference 
for the oral instruction of Jewish teachers. Marshall thinks the writer 
actually considered himself as "destined to some extent to live over again 
the life of Solomon, and thus to be qualified to speak to his contemporaries 
in the name of Solomon." The literary personation so familiar in Jewish 
literature does not detract from the value of the book. As to the auto- 
biographical question, the author thinks that Plumptre's work has much 
that is fanciful, "but I regard it as indisputable that there is much auto- 
biography in the work before us." Koheleth, once rich, and a traveler, 
had come home old and poor; a species of returned prodigal, though not 
expressing any penitence for sin. As to the question of the Greek element, 
Marshall finds himself diametrically opposed to Tyler and others, who 
think the book is permeated with Greek philosophy; he would consid6r it 
designed to conserve Judaism from the tide of Greek influences. But 
he does not indicate the specifically Judaic things that Koheleth would 
preserve, nor does he point out passages that assail things essentially and 
solely Greek. The position taken lacks definition and detail. 

8 American Commentary on the Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, By J. T. Marshall. 
Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 
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Genung's The Words of Koheleth 9 is a fitting companion to his Epic 
of the Inner Life, published some years ago. After a careful consideration 
of all the arguments for division, the Book of Ecclesiastes is regarded as a 
unity. Nor does the author share the prevailing views in regard to the 
pessimistic attitude of the work. It is rather the effort to voice a certain 
spirit of protest which has come to possess a considerable section of the 
thoughtful community about 200 B. C, in the time of the later Ptolemies. 
It utters the dissent of such a group against the prevailing legalism of the 
age, which was more and more hardening the Mosaic institutes into a fixed 
and unalterable tradition. Koheleth sets forth first the discouraging 
features of his age. There is no progress in life. Its force is not suffi- 
ciently abundant to overflow its environment and demand freer sphere 
for its exercise. There is no overplus of vitality — no "profit, " as he phrases 
it. The round of life reveals no rewarding experiences. Against two 
tendencies of the time he lifts his voice in negation. The first is to find 
satisfaction in mere discussion and talk. The second is to postulate a 
future life for which, as it seems, there is no adequate reason. A future 
life is worth while only when there is something left over in the present. 
In his day experience "has not reached the vital exuberance, the spiritual 
masterfulness whose logic is immortality." Koheleth 's solvent, according 
to Genung, is the gospel of work, and this thesis is developed with great 
skill and beauty. None the less, at the end the author is compelled to 
confess that "after all that reactive and re-enforcing vigor can rescue from 
a universe of law, the fact of vanity remains as palpable as ever, and the 
book, one of the bravest books in the world, is one of the saddest." But 
that it issues in character is also a part of the contention, and it fitted into 
its place in the discipline of the last pre-Christian centuries. The second 
part of Genung's volume is taken up with a new and helpful rendering of 
Koheleth into English. This is divided into a series of seven surveys 
with a proem and an epilogue. The structural idea which Genung places 
on the title-page of this portion is this: "Life is an ultimate fact. It has 
no equivalent; it will accept no substitute. In whatever allotment of work 
and wage, in whatever experience of ease or hardship, in whatever seen 
or unseen range of being, life, utterly refusing to be measured by anything 
else, must be its own reward and blessedness, or nothing." Genung's 
thesis is admirably set forth and strongly buttressed by references to modern 
literature. But the impression remains that he has rather read into Kohe- 
leth a view which one would like to discover there, than revealed the actual 

9 The Words oj Koheleth. By John Franklin Genung. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1904. 361 pages. $1.25, net. 
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nature of the book itself. When one turns from these fascinating pages 
to the book itself, even in Genung's version, its pessimism stands revealed 
in lines too clear to be misinterpreted. Nor does the view of single author- 
ship seem a satisfactory treatment of the literary problem. 

Reviewing the efforts hitherto made to determine the date of the Book 
of Proverbs, Gasser 10 suggests that the usual data considered are not 
sufficiently definite, and involve the movement, chronologically, of the 
entire wisdom literature. Hence the task has proved a veritable stone of 
Sisyphus; and he proposes that the mountain be attempted from the other 
side. Knowing the epoch from which the Wisdom of Sirach comes, and 
the apparent effort of the author to imitate the Book of Proverbs, it may 
be possible to determine whether the two productions can be at all near 
each other in point of time. Considering the historical background, the 
writer finds that the political, civic, social, and cultural circumstances of 
the two books are totally unlike. The conception of God and the religious 
elements are also unlike in the two books: Proverbs showing what may be 
called the classical Israelite idea of God; Sirach a much later and very 
complex conception. The conceptions of piety and stress of the cult 
likewise differ. The distinctive cult of Israel hardly appears in Proverbs. 
There is little trace of a constructive religious philosophy in Proverbs as 
compared with Sirach. Examination of literary characteristics also points 
to a wide interval of time between the works considered. - References to 
religious writings and to national history give further aid. Sirach is full 
of quotations or references to various Old Testament books; it extols various 
national heroes; the national hope of Israel, the aspirations of the nation, 
its belief in itself as the medium through which wisdom is to be given to the 
world — all these things are peculiarly prominent in Sirach, and as notably 
absent from Proverbs. The latter has no national spirit or atmosphere; 
nothing that could mark the spirit of the compilation as provincial rather 
than cosmopolitan. With regard to the essence and development of wisdom 
itself, the two works differ. The Book of Proverbs seems entirely independ- 
ent, in all its peculiarities, of any known product of post-exilic literary 
activity. Sirach, furthermore, does not seem to be the product of partisan- 
ism, the portrayal of the views of a single faction or element of society. 
The writer concludes that the two works come from periods so widely 
separate historically that we are warranted in questioning whether Proverbs 
can be even post-exilic. Perhaps the ardent national ideals and aspirations 

>° Die Bedeutung der Sprilche Jesu Ben Sira jiir die Datierung des alt-hebraischen 
Spruckbuches. Untersucht von Joh. Konrad Gasser. Gutersloh: Bertelsman. 270 
pages. 
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of the religious Jew had not come into the national consciousness at the time 
of the compilation of Proverbs. Certainly, he thinks, the book cannot be 
placed anywhere near the Greek period; and, if post-exilic at all, we might 
expect some trace of complaint at the frustration of national hopes. 

A treatise 11 on the historical geography of Palestine in Persian and 
Hellenistic times by Gustaf Holscher shows characteristic German thor- 
oughness. It is a perfect mine of information. Its conclusions on a multi- 
tude of points will have to be reckoned with, and the facts it contains will 
be drawn upon by all future students in this field. Unfortunately it 
possesses neither maps nor index. 

Dr. Peters' book 12 consists of a series of lectures delivered at Bangor 
Theological Seminary in 1903. They are six in number beginning with a 
presentation of the critical view of the sources of Genesis and discussing 
in order the origin of the twelve tribes, the patriarchs and the shrines with 
which the traditions concerning them were associated, the survivals of 
legend and myth in the traditions, the cosmogony of Genesis and the 
primeval history, concluding with a discussion of the moral value of early 
Hebrew story. As a summary of the results of investigation on the frontier 
line of scholarship the book is of great value. It reveals many difficulties 
and the hypothetical character of many of the conclusions of recent advanced 
criticism, and fails to do justice to the historical element in the traditions. 
It dissects and analyzes, but does not sufficiently reconstruct — a common 
failing in many books of its type. In his exposition of the moral grandeur of 
the stories of Genesis the author has done an admirable piece of work. 
It is clear, evangelical, and inspiring. 

A number of important additions have been made by Guthe in the 
new edition of his history of Israel. 13 It is increased from 326 to 354 
pages and enriched by two excellent maps. The changes have been made 
chiefly in the sections discussing the relation of Israel's religion to the 
culture of Canaan, those dealing with Assyria's relations with Israel and 
Judah, and those covering the Persian period. A new section on Winckler's 
mythological theory of early history is added in which the verdict is "not 

11 Quellen und Forschungen zur alien Geschichte und Geographic Herausgegeben 
von W. Sieglin. Heft 5, "Palastina in der persischen und hellenistischen Zeit: eine- 
historisch-geographischeUntersuchung." Von Gustaf Holscher. Berlin: Weidmann, 
1903. 99 pages. M. 3. 

" Early Hebrew Story: Its Historical Background. By John P. Peters, D.D. 
New York: Putnam, 1904. 307 pages. $1.50. 

"3 Geschichte des Volkes Israel. Von Hermann Guthe. ( = "Grundriss der 
theologischen Wissenschaften," XIV.) Tubingen and Leipzig: Mohr, 1904. xv+ 
3S4 pages. M. 6. 
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proven." All the changes are necessitated by the new literature which 
requires discussion. The book remains a model of compactness and 
sobriety with the added advantage pi being up to date. 

Dr. Fries, of Stockholm, in a clever pamphlet 1 * argues with much 
cogency for the view that Deuteronomy has nothing to do with the reforms 
of Josiah, described in 2 Kings, chaps. 22 and 23. That reform did not 
contemplate the centralization of Jahwe worship, but only the destruction 
of non-Jahwistic worship. What was found in the Temple was a leaf or 
two containing directions for the proper keeping of the Passover, warnings 
against idolatry, and the like. Fries has a theory of the origin of Deuter- 
onomy, and holds that it was made up of the oral decisions of local and travel- 
ing judges, chiefly Levites, such as Jehoshaphat is reported to have sent out. 
These were gathered into the final form in Hezekiah's time. These con- 
clusions are rather revolutionary, but the author presents strong proofs. 

The Babel-Bibel controversy has driven many German pens to work 
on popular lines. Jeremias is one of the practical Assyriologists whose 
work as a pastor has led him to see the full value of archseology for 
the study of the Old Testament. We judge from his Preface that that 
German contest led him to project and complete this work. 1 * It differs 
from the third edition of Schrader's Keilinschrijten und das Alte Testament 
in that it deals with the subject from a popular and picturesque point of 
view, and includes in its material light from other than Babylonian-Assyrian 
sources. The first two chapters are rather introductory to the whole 
volume. They discuss (1) old oriental teachings and the old oriental 
picture of the world; (2) the chief figures and localities of the Babylonian 
pantheon. In this second chapter twelve of the prominent divinities of 
the Babylonian pantheon are discussed, and partially illustrated by cuts 
of seals and other monumental representations. Thereafter, the author 
takes up matter parallel with the Old Testament text, beginning with the 
extra-biblical cosmogonies and proceeding down through the Minor 
Prophets. The whole book is delightfully illustrated with 145 figures 
large and small, in half-tones and zinc etchings — all in the text. The 
author shows that he is strictly up to date in his treatment, for he has 
several new illustrations representing German discoveries in Babylon, 
American discoveries at Nippur, and French discoveries at Susa, and his 
references are to the latest literature on each theme. The character of 

"4 Die Geselzschrift des KSnigs Josia: Eine kritiscke Unlersuchung. Von D. S. A. 
Fries. Leipzig: Deichert, 1903. 78 pages. M. 1.80. 

■5 Das Alte Testament im Lichte des alten Orients: Handbuch zur biblisch- 
orientalischen Altertumskunde. Von Alfred Jeremias. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1904. 
xiv+383 pages. M. 6.50. 
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the book may be just what would meet the needs of a popular audience in 
Germany, but its detail and numerous references, and broken text, would 
quite bar it from popular use on this side of the sea. While an American 
public demands just as high and accurate scholarship, it requires that such 
material be put in a less broken form, and that the references be trans- 
ferred from the text either to footnotes or to a special appendix. For 
semi-specialists, for those particularly interested in archaeology and the 
Old Testament, with the latest utterances, set forth in a matter-of-fact 
form, this work is both reliable and commendable. 

The popularization of the work of specialists is receiving large attention. 
This kind of service is usually performed in series of brochures or volumes. 
The work 16 here mentioned is the seventh in Kleine Texte jiir theologische 
Vorlesungen und Uebungen. Bezold's work is merely a new translation of 
the creation-legends through the seventh tablet. It follows in time, and 
hence takes advantage of, the work of Jensen, King, and Winckler. It 
improves here and there the work of its predecessors, and is, we are gratified 
to see, marked by that scrupulous care so characteristic of the author. 
Doubtful passages, or those supplied, are noted by special marks, so that 
the reader may understand what is in the original text, and what is not. 
Each new translation of a scholar brings us nearer to the actual thought 
of the original writer. 

The Babel-Bibel controversy has deluged Germany with pamphlet 
literature of every grade of value. And the flow does not seem to abate. 
Zimmern is one of those who maintained silence until the mass of brochures 
by persons who could not speak at first hand threatened to carry the day. 
This little document 17 does not take up the cudgel and use it on such writers, 
but does a saner thing. It aims to recite in as succinct form as possible, 
and often in the very language of Babylonia, the Babylonian and Assyrian 
light on the Bible. To be explicit, this brochure is a kind of condensation 
of the author's part in the third edition of the admirable Kettinschrijten 
und das Alte Testament. The topics treated are the deluge, the early 
patriarchs, the creation of the world, Paradise, the Gilgamos epic, cultus 
rites, the sabbath, hymns and prayers, polytheism, the Christ, Jesus, bap- 
tism and the Lord's Supper, the book of life and judgment, predestination, 
angel and devil, kingdom of the dead, and the belief in the future. In 

i 6 Babylonisch-Assyrische Texte. Ubersetst von Carl Bezold. I, "Die Schop- 
fungslegende." Bonn, 1904. 20 pages. 

"7 Keilinschrijten, und Bibel, nach ihrem religions geschichtlichen Zusammenhang: 
ein Leilfaden zur Orientirung im sog. Babel-Bibel-Streit. Von Heinrich Zimmern. 
Berlin: Reuther & Reichard, 1903. 54 pages. 
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other words, Zimmern discovers a religio-historical connection, not only 
between the literature of the cuneiform inscriptions and the Old Testament, 
but also between that great realm of science and the New Testament. He 
deals with' next to no speculation, but points out the facts in such a simple 
way as to interest any humble reader. His sane treatment is the best thing 
we have seen on that blood-heating discussion among the German biblical 
and archaeological students and investigators. A few choice illustrations 
add to the value of the pamphlet. 

Konig has still another weapon 18 to use in the Babel-Bibel controversy. 
This is a plea for a scientific treatment of the questions involved. He 
pleads for the comparative method in the study of all the facts, as the true 
method of acquiring correct results. He charges Delitzsch with the fault 
of dealing with fragments of records, and of passing over gaps without even 
mentioning them. He denies with great vigor the so-called parallel between 
the Hebrew and Assyrian-Babylonian prophets and prophecy. Again he 
pleads for the historical method in investigating the relations of those 
ancient peoples. He would apply the same principles in studying the 
elements common to both of them that he would use in the pursuit of any 
similar problem between other peoples. The latter part of the brochure 
falls into personalities between Konig and Delitzsch, such as do not quite 
become the dignity of scholarship. This entire Babel-Bibel discussion is 
carried on, not only to the weariness of the reader, but to a waste of time, 
talent, and temper. We shall welcome its passing that readers may not be 
obliged to waste any more time in following up such endless talk. 

Weber's discussion 1 ' is an attempt to review all the literature on the 
Babel-Bibel contention. Then he contributes some of his own thoughts 
to the contention. He thinks that the whole discussion broke out prema- 
turely, that many of the most important issues are not ready for controversy, 
because of the meagerness of our information about them. Again, the 
majority of those who have sprung to the front to take part in the discus- 
sion are incompetent, so that the real gain for science from all the elabora- 
tions is not great. There was great expectation that from the agitation of 
the question there would be important scientific developments for the treat- 
ment of the Old Testament. Assyriology has rather suffered than gained 
confidence by the vigor of the contentions. But when this storm shall have 

18 Die Babel-Bibel-Frage und die wissenschaftliche Methode. Zugleich Kritik 
von Delitszch's lllter Babel-Bibel-Schrift. Von Eduard Konig. Gr. Lichterfelde- 
Berlin: Runge. 45 pages. 

'» Theologie und Assyriologie im Streite um Babel und Bibel. Von Otto Weber. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1904. 31 pages. 
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all blown over, we shall again recognize the real value of the Orient, and 
not discount it at every step, as have many of the papers that have taken 
their place in the line of defense of the Bible. Weber's words have a 
sensible ring to them, and bespeak more coolness and better judgment for 
such controversies in the future. 

The first edition of Jeremias's work was noticed in this Journal, Vol. 
VIII, p. 192 (January, 1904). This edition 20 is slightly enlarged by the 
insertion of new matter here and there, and by the extension of some of the 
discussions, especially that comparing the Torah with the codex of Ham- 
murabi. Such additions are only marks of the increased emphasis which 
must be placed upon the Hammurabi code, as scholars look more and 
more into its merits for the settlement of different critical problems of the 
Old Testament. 

A series of studies with an extraordinary title 21 is devoted to exegetical 
purposes. The author is energetically seeking to ascertain the facts regard- 
ing the sense of some passages in two chapters in Job. To reach this end 
he compares the Massoretic text, the Septuagint, and the Vulgate; and 
makes large use of the material and positions of Friedrich Delitzsch in his 
edition of Job (1902). His real purpose in the treatise, as indicated in the 
title to the series, is rather biological than philological, for he is searching 
out the true rendering of the words, Behemoth and Leviathan, treated 
separately in the second pamphlet. Kautzsch's translation of 40:1-18 is 
declared to be so unsatisfactory that it is rejected, and the entire chapter 
is taken up verse by verse, and with painstaking detail followed through 
to the end. His conclusion is that Behemoth is an anthropoid animal, and 
a remnant of the early cohabitation of man and animals. In the second 
part Origen's Hexapla is brought into use, and such quotations as are 
valuable in the argument are set forth. Other quotations of Scripture that 
seem to substantiate the idea of anthropoid creatures in the minds and 
words of the writers are made prominent in the discussion. When we find 
that " Rahab " (Josh., chap. 2) in Isa. 30: 7 is to be understood as anthropoid, 
and the "sons of Belial" (="worthlessness") are bastards of men and 
cattle (p. 105), and that Hab. 2:17 is a proof-text that the beasts therein 
mentioned are anthropoid, we are ready to consider the proofs of such 
comprehensive statements. That there were anthropoid animals is inferred 

3 ° Moses und Hammurabi. Von Johannes Jeremias. Zweite verbesserte und 
vermehrte Auflage. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1903. 64 pages. 

21 Anthropozoon Biblicum. Von J. Lanz-Liebenfels (Wien). Aus Vierteljahr- 
schrift far Bibelkunde, talmudische und patristrische Studien, I. Jahrgang, 4. Heft: 
Job XL und XLI; II. Jahrgang, 1. Heft: Behemoth und Leviathan. Berlin: Calvary. 
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from the many figures preserved in ancient mythology. But that the 
writers of the Old Testament refer to them in the many passages cited in 
these two short treatises is to be doubted. The prohibitions in the laws of 
Exod., chaps. 21-23, that refer to the cohabitation of man and beast can 
scarcely have reference to anthropoid animals. After much elaborate argu- 
mentation, where assumption plays a large part, he asserts : " Christ was like 
Daniel and the three children imprisoned in a dungeon, but by his own 
strength kept off the beasts. For that reason we find Christ in the cata- 
combs as Orpheus charming the animals. For that reason also, Christ as 
Odysseus bound to the mast is surrounded by seductive sirens." Such far- 
fetched deductions play quite a r61e in the author's conclusions, and rather 
discount the better phases of his work. We do not doubt the mythical 
existence of such beings as he everywhere finds, but must have argumen- 
tation with fewer breaks before we can be convinced that they are so 
numerous as he would have us believe. 

Gressmann's pamphlet 22 deals with the origin and character of music 
among the Hebrew people, and with the instruments which have found 
place in the services of the sanctuary. The author well insists that Israel 
was never a master of arts, but rather its place in world-history rests upon 
its religious and moral interests. He traces the growth of such musical 
elements as they appear in the history to an origin more or less connected 
with magic. He would regard, for example, the tinkling bells on the 
garments of the high-priest as having the value at some remote period of 
driving away evil spirits. The trumpets employed in the temple services 
were a sort of echo of the thunder-voice of God. His discussion of the 
instruments employed in the temple worship throws new light upon the 
origin of the terms employed. He refers the word Kinn&r to a root referring 
to the lotus tree, and thinks that the Sea of Chinnereth was so named, not 
from its resemblance to a harp, but from a certain Lotosstadt situated near 
it. Interesting derivations are proposed for other terms. 

A pamphlet, 23 by Davies is a reprint from the Baptist Magazine. It 
deals with the important place which music and art have always had in the 
life of the church, and then proceeds to a brief discussion of the poetry of 
the Bible, the music of the temple, and the instruments which were employed 
in the service. The author shows himself familiar with the literature of 
the subject, and rightly emphasizes the need of a balanced relation between 
instruction and worship in the conduct of Christian services. 

" Musik una" Musikinstrumente im Allen Testament. Von Hugo Gressmann: 
Giessen, Kicker, 1903. 32 pages. M. 0.75. 

*3Sacred Music among the Ancient Hebrews and in the Christian Church. By 
T. Witton Davies. London: Alexander & Shepheard, 1904. 3d.. 
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Professor Arthur S. Peake, of the University of Manchester, delivered 
the Hartley lecture 24 last year. His subject was the old problem of 
suffering. His book is divided into eight chapters, which trace the 
problem from its rise at about the time of Josiah's reformation, down 
to the end of the Old Testament period. The ground traversed is 
familiar, and the conclusions reached do not differ materially from those 
held by most Old Testament students. The mystery of suffering is not 
solved. The discipline of suffering is found to be helpful, provided it be 
accepted with confidence in the divine order and an effort to realize through 
it the divine presence. Only in the New Testament and in the life of 
Christ as the revelation of God's love is the solution to be found. The 
value of Peake's book consists chiefly in its careful review of critical 
opinions upon the various biblical sections treated. In three appendices 
he deals with recent criticism on Habakkuk, the critical problems of Isa., 
chaps. 40-66, and the Servant of Yahweh. Habakkuk he would place in 
the closing years of the exile rather than before the fall of Jerusalem. A 
new and suggestive translation is given of the Servant passages in Isa., 
chaps. 42-53, which will be found an improvement upon the generally 
received versions. Job, the Psalms, Ecclesiastes, and Daniel are all 
reviewed, and a final chapter sets forth the conclusions already noted. 
Peake writes with earnestness and conviction. His style is attractive, and 
one welcomes a fresh treatment of Old Testament literary problems, even 
though the work is not a striking contribution to Old Testament theology. 

Every new translation of the Bible, if it represents scholarship, is 
heartily welcomed by the Bible-studying public. Fenton claims for his 
work 3S "that it is the only one ever translated into our language absolutely 
direct from the original Hebrew and Greek of the sacred writers, without 
any intermediate translation, whether ancient or modern, intervening 
between the English and the original languages used by the biblical writers" 
(Preface to the New Testament). Through forty years of commercial life 
he arduously studied the original tongues of the Bible, and finally began 
to realize his hope of rendering the Bible into modern English. He issued 
(in 1883) the Pauline epistles. The remainder of the New Testament 
and the Old followed in rapid succession until the whole was completed. 
The different parts have now been bound together and issued under the 
above title. The Old Testament is split up into four parts or volumes, 

3 + The Problem of Suffering in ike Old Testament. By Arthur S. Peake. London: 
Bryant, 1904. 193 pages. 2s. 6d. 

"5 The Complete Bible in Modern English. Translated into English direct from 
the original Hebrew, Chaldee, and Greek languages. By Farrar Fenton. London: 
Partridge & Co., no date. 
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arranged after the order of the Jewish canon, except that the Jewish 
"Prophets" is divided into Vols. II and III. The chapter or paragraph 
divisions are provided with descriptive headings, and through the historical 
books, with the dates. The author's independence shows itself in his 
adoption of his own method of transliterating the proper names. In part 
he strikes out independently, as when for "Elisha" he reads "Alisha;" 
for "Tyre," "Tzur;" for "Jehoshaphat," "Jhosphat;" for "Uzziah," 
"Vzihu." But in the case of most proper names of well-known persons 
he follows the form which was borrowed from the Vulgate by King James's 
translators. But we could forgive him some of these aberrations if his 
translations faithfully represented the original texts. Examination of 
many passages shows that, particularly in the Old Testament, the transla- 
tion is not to be relied upon. The author has not kept up with the new 
philological progress that should be exhibited in every new translation of 
Scripture. Betimes he gives us a pithy, pointed rendering of the original, 
but its lack of regard for the simple rules of syntax destroys its value, and 
discounts our confidence in the general reliability of the work. It is a 
pity that so much laborious toil could not have been wisely employed, by 
the assistance of a modern scholar, in giving us a real contribution of a 
scholarly character in the matter of a translation that would have com- 
manded the instant recognition of capable scholars. In case the author 
should ever revise his work, he can do a great service, if he will, for the very 
people for whom the book is said to have been prepared, as well as for the 
better-trained Bible students. 

The students of Hebrew Union College have brought together in an 
Annual 26 matter from a wide range. It is not merely the statistical, nor 
chiefly that, but contributions of merit from many pens inside and outside 
of the college. There are three departments of the book. The first or 
"general department" comprises twenty-five literary contributions of 
varying degrees of excellence, mainly on Jewish life and literature, by 
authors in America and Europe. They are mostly brief, but comprehen- 
sive, embodying some one or two points that are the kernels of the subject. 
Among the most notable foreign writers we note the names of Professor 
Bacher, of Budapest; Mr. Montefiore, of London; and Dr. Karpeles, of 
Berlin. Dr. Deutsch, of Hebrew Union College, gives an admirable 
summary of "The Year 1903 in Jewish History;" Morris Rosenfeld con- 
tributes a poem entitled "Frankel," written in Yiddish, which describes 
"Yiddisches sweat-shop Leben in New York;" and Dr. E. G. Hirsch has 

a6 Hebrew Union College Annual. Published by the students of the Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1904. 503 pages. 
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a live article on "In What Does the Originality of Judaism Consist?" 
Part II, the encyclopedic department, the most useful and permanent 
in the volume, was compiled by Dr. Deutsch. It cites for each day of the 
calendar year the memorable dates in Jewish history. This with its index 
covers 153 pages. Part III is Hebrew Union College department. Here 
we find the important events of the college recited; together with excellent 
portraits of the faculty, and graduates of 1904. 

George S. Goodspeed. 
Ira M. Price. 
Herbert L. Willett. 



RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS ON EARLY CHRISTIAN AND 
TALMUDIC LITERATURE 

Volume X of the great Berlin edition of the Greek Fathers of the first 
three centuries contains the fourth volume of the works of Origen. 1 Lie. 
Dr. Erwin Preuschen, the well-known collaborator of Harnack in his 
monumental History of Early Christian Literature, was charged by the com- 
mission with the editing of Origen's commentary on John. 2 The editor has 
discharged his duties most acceptably and admirably. His work shows 
the same excellences, critical acumen, and philological discrimination 3 so 
noticeable in the volumes edited by P. Koetschau and Erich Klostermann. 
Like its predecessors, the volume consists of the Introduction (pp. ix-cviii), 
the text (pp. 3-574), and indexes (pp. 575-667); augmented by a page and 
a half of "Additions and Corrections." To the reviewer as well as to the 
general reader the introduction is, of course, the great attraction. Here 
the editor discusses in two long chapters the manuscripts and the history 
of the printed text, and the origin of the commentary, the exegesis and 
text of the church father, and Heracleon's notes on the gospel of John. 

Of the extant eight manuscripts six (fifteenth to seventeenth century) 
are mere copies of the two earlier ones, viz., the Monacensis (= M.) graecus 
191 (thirteenth century) and the Venetus (graecus 43 = V.) (of the year 

1 Reviews of Vols. I, II, and III of Origen's works are printed in this Journal, 
Vol. IV, pp. 839-44 (October, 1900), and Vol. VII, pp. 336-38 (July, 1903). 

2 Origenes' Johanneskommentar. Herausgegeben im Auftrage der Kirchenvater- 
Commission der kSnigl. preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften von Erwin 
Preuschen. [ = "Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahr- 
hunderte," Vol. X.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1903. cviii + 668 pages. M. 24.50; bound, 
M. 27. 

3 In which Paul Wendland has been of the greatest help to the editor, almost 
four hundred out of the one thousand or more emendations being credited to him alone. 



